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For “ The Friend.” 
AMERICAN INDIANS. 


We have long been taught to look upon 
the Indians as a stubborn, inflexible, and im- 
penetrable race, possessing many of the 
nobler and sterner virtues of savage life, but 
endowed with so little sensibility and capacity 
for appreciating the benefits of intellectual 
and moral cultivation, as to present the most 
unpromising subjects for the labours of the 
benevolent and pious. Whatever effect a long 
course of injustice and cruel oppression may 
have had, in hardening their better feelings, 
and steeling their hearts, we have ample evi- 
dence that there was a period, when the 
gentle emotions of human nature were not 
unknown to them, and when they were not 
only open, but anxious, to receive instruction, 
in arts and religion, from the lips of the white 
man. The early history of Pennsylvania has 
so often been cited in proof of this, as to have 
induced the suspicion, and even the assertion, 
that Penn was peculiarly fortunate, in having 
by chance founded his colony among the 
mildest of the Indian races, the harmless 
Lenni Lenape, a nation, unwarlike, broken 
down, and partially subjected by their more 
energetic neighbours, and degraded among 
their fellow aborigines by the epithet of wo- 
men. Unhappily, the most conclusive reply 
to this charge of pusillanimity is to be found 
in the later periods of our history, when the 
gentle dominion of Penn had passed away, 
and his just counsels were no longer regarded. 
But what shall be said of those more eastern 
nations, the fierce tribes dispessessed and 
slaughtered in the bloody and exterminating 
wars which stain the annals of New England. 
They, when the white man first intruded 
upon their soil, were not found to be less 
friendly, and the early attempts to civilize 
them, which for only a few short years were 
persevered in, and that almost by a single in- 
dividual, were attended with wonderful suc- 
cess. It is mournful to reflect that those 
bright dawnings of a better day to the be- 
nighted Indian, were so soon darkened, and 
that the golden opportunity of bringing him 
within the pale of Christianity, was so wan- 

tonly and wickedly lost. The Indian feels 
deeply. He does not easily forget either 


the preaching of Eliot operated with so much 
effect, and unquestionably they could again 
be brought into action, under the like kindly 
influences. 

It has become somewhat fashionable lat- 
terly, to profess a sort of admiration for the 
Indian character, nearly akin to that which 
one entertains for the nobler specimens of the 
brute creation. The haughty bearing and 
valour of their chiefs is spoken of in much 
the same terms as one discourses of the cou- 
rage and symmetry of the tiger—a treacherous 
and ferocious creature, whose destruction is 
necessary to the prosperity of civilized man. 
The roving tribes to the west are said to re- 
present the Arabs of the African desert— 
Ishmaelitish hordes whose hands are against 
every man. 

The object of these remarks, is to introduce 
some account of the labours of Eliot, who has 
left us a very different picture of Indian cha- 
racter, in a very different sphere ;—a sphere 
in which it ought to have been the Christian 
office of their destroyers to strengthen and 
protect them. 

John Eliot was a native of Essex, in Eng- 
land, and of the sect of the puritans. His 
first avocation was, what scems at that time 
to have been esteemed the humiliating one 
of a schoolmaster. He was a pious young 
man, and early felt inclined to extend the 
circle of his usefulness, by assuming the office 
of a preacher. 


The intolerance of that day | 


that some of these words seemed as if they 
might have been growing ever since the con- 
fusion at Babel, and that, such was the ob- 
scurity of this outlandish jargon, that even 
the evil spirits, who in his days so grievously 
troubled the worthy New Englanders, were 
nonplused by it; for he had met with many 
who could talk Latin, Greek, or Hebrew, but 
never a demon or imp of them all that under- 
stood Indian. Yet it is said of Eliot, that he 
could speak the language intelligibly after 
exercising himself, for three months, in con- 
versation with an Indian servant ; three years 
after, however, he still lamented his unskil- 
fulness. Jared Sparks, from whom this ac- 
count is drawn, reciting the case of Cato, 
who learned Greek at an advanced age, and 
that of Dr. Johnson, who studied Dutch a 
few years before his death, justly remarks, 
that in these cases there were abundant helps 
and ailurements: but that a more honourable 
fact is recorded of John Eliot, when it is told 
that he found his way through so many ob- 
stacles, to the acquisition of a language, 
which offered nothing to gratify taste or to 
impart wisdom, solely that he might use the 
spoken and written word for his God and his 
Saviour; and well might he say, as he does 
with pious simplicity of heart at the end of 
his Indian grammar, “ Prayer and pains 
through faith in Christ Jesus will do any 
thing.” 

In this devoted man we have a bright ex- 


closed the door against him in his own coun-|ample of what may be effected, under the 
try, and he resolved to emigrate to America.| Divine blessing, by the persevering energy 
He first set foot in Boston, in 1631, at twenty-| of a single mind. All the assistance he ever 
seven years of age, full of manly vigour and | received from others, was trifling compared 
religious ardour for the cause in which hej} with the great work in which he was en- 
had embarked. He took charge of a cungre- | gaged, and his coadjutors were always few. 
gation at Roxbury, but it was not long be-| Yet so judicious was he in his method of in- 
fore he felt his mind drawn toward the) struction, and such apt and willing learners 
neglected natives of his adopted country. | did he find the natives to be, that in a very 


ed into action; but in 1646 he earnestly en- 
tered upon that career, which, for the faith- 
fulness with which he pursued it, and the 
success that attended his efforts, richly earned 
for him the honourable title, by which he be- 


came familiarly known, of the Apostle of the. 
Indians. ‘The first place he visited was 


Nonantum, and there his first converts were ' 


Some years elapsed before this feeling ripen- 


established. 


short time his converts formed a respectable 
congregation, and before declining years had 
materially impaired his natural strength, he 
succeeded in establishing fourteen towns of 
“ Praying Indians,” and had two more in a 
state of preparation. Nonantum and Natick 
were conspicuous among these cheering com- 
munities. His zeal and success had inspired 
a few of his eotemporaries to enter into the 


| same work, and at the period spoken of, there 
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THE FRIEND. 








were in Plymouth colony, on Nantucket, and | moval ; when he arrived at Natick, and made 
on Martha’s Vineyard, and Chappaquiddick, | known to them the pleasure of the court, they 
about 2500 converts besides those under his| sadly but quietly submitted, and were soon 
care. The plan pursued by him agrees in|ready to follow him. Their number was 
its principal features with that adopted by the | about two hundred, including men, women, 
Society of Friends. “ No fanatical impulse, |and children. They were ordered to a place 
nO irrational expectation, carried him head-{called the Pines, on Charles river, where 
long without regard to circumstances. He | boats were to be in readiness to take thempto 
weighed well the nature of the undertaking. | the island. At this place, their spiritual fa- 
He sought to deal with the savage as with a/| ther and ever faithful friend met them, to say 
benighted brother, who must be taken by the |a few kind and consoling words before they 
hand like a child, and be led by winning|embarked. While he sympathised in their 
means to feel his want of a better state, till | sorrows, he exhorted them to be patient un- 
he should rejoice to have the want supplied. | der suffering, and firm in their faith, remind- 
No man was ever more devoted to a task | ing them that through much tribulation they 
than Eliot to his; but it was devotedness | must enter into the kingdom of God.” 

regulated by good sense, and by the true spi-| “There is an affecting moral beauty in 
rit of faith. He endeavoured to secure a/this scene. ‘That settlement, towards which 
lodgement for the truths of the gospel, not by the heart of the good apostle had yearned 
inculeating abstract ideas on the mind of the | alike through seasons of discouragement and 
Indian, nor by leading it darkly along a chain | of hope; the foundations of which were laid 
of reasoning which it could not grasp, but by | by his own hands, and hallowed by bis own 
plain and easy expositions of the facts and | prayers; where the tree of life, as he be- 
teachings of Scripture, and by familiar illus- | lieved, was firmly rooted in the wilderness ; 
trations of elementary truths, borrowed from | where, by the patient labour of years, he had 
objects or ideas to which his hearers were | made the word of God understood, and had 
accustomed.” He ascribed much importance | reared civil and social institutions; that set- 
‘to the mechanical arts, as well as to schools, |tlement, which probably next to his own 
in bringing the natives to a better condition,” | home he loved better than any thing else on 
and was desirous “ to make his Indians good | earth, is suddenly broken up, and its inhabit- 
farmers, and good artisans, as well as good | ants are hurried away from their fields and 
Christians. He understood and practised up- | homes into what is little better than an im- 
on the true doctrine on this subject, that judi-| prisonment. At the hour of their departure, 
cious modes of civilization and of social im- | the venerable man, on whose head more than 
provement must proceed simultaneously with | seventy winters had shed their frosts, stands 
such simple forms of religious instruction as| with them on the bank of the river to pour 
are adapted to the mental condition of the} forth his prayers for them, to mingle his 
catechumens.” ‘ His favourite project was | tears with theirs, and to teach them the les- 





eruptions, or flowing down into the sea from 
the craters of voleanos. We have seen that 
strata thus formed have been suddenly lifted 
above the surface of the ocean by earthquakes 
and volcanic action, or slowly raised by 
the gradual operation of expansive forces 
acting from beneath. We have thus ascer. 
tained the existence and action of causes suf- 
ficient to account for many of the changes 
that are now taking place on the earth’s 
surface. It remains to enquire whether we 
can trace the operation of the same causes in 
those changes that it has evidently undergone 
in times anterior to all authentic observations. 

In conducting this enquiry, the chief guide 


of the geologist is the fossil remains that are 


scattered over the surface of the globe, and 
embedded in the soil and its rocks. The first 
observation to be made respecting these is, 
that they are the remains of plants and ani- 
mals of every class, insects, corals, shell-fish, 
zoophytes, reptiles, birds and quadrupeds. A 
very large proportion of these is no longer to 
be found among the present inhabitants of the 
globe ; while on the other hand, a great num- 
ber of them is identified with living species. 


in the distribution of the living and extinct 
animals. ‘There are certain rocks and soils 
which may be looked upon as being mere 
beds of shells, so vast is the quantity they 
contain. Upon examining these we find that 
in some places they are preciscly the same 
species of shells that abound in the adjacent 
seas. In others with a large proportion of 
living shells, are mingled a few extinct 
species. In others again the proportion of 
extinct species is greater, and a series of 


There is also a regular gradation observable 
} 


to bring them together in well-ordered towns, | son, not of resentment against man, but of| rocks may be formed in which this proportion 


where industrious employment in the several | submission to God—the lesson of meekness 
arts and trades, and general improvement in|and of strong endurance. ‘The whole com- 
civil affairs, might advance hand in hand with | pany present were deeply affected to see the 
religious instruction.” |quiet resignation ‘of the poor souls, encou- 
But the bright prospects thus rapidly open- | raging and exhorting one another with pray- 
ing upon this unhappy race, were destined | ers and tears.’ On the 30th of October, 1675, 
soon to experience a fatal change. The mur- | about midnight, when the tide served, they 
derous war with king Philip broke out, and | embarked in three vessels to their destined 
though the Christian Indians faithfully en- | confinement on Deer Island.” 
deavoured to avoid all participation with him, 
they were quickly involved in the calamities | 
of their more warlike neighbours, by the un- | 
discriminating vengeance of the colonists, | 
whose @atural prejudice against the Indian 
was now stimulated by the destruction of | 
property and life, and by a sort of religious 
frenzy which taught them to regard the| The preceding investigation has shown that 
natives in the light of the Canaanites of old, | deposites, immense both as regards depth and 
and themselves as the special emissaries of|extent, are continuslly forming in various 
the Most High, sent for their extirpation.| places on the bottom of the ocean, at the 
Eliot contended fearlessly, though at the | mouths of rivers, and in inland seas. These 
hazard of his life, in their defence, but with | depositea are mingled with the shells of ma- 
small effect. In a little while many of his|rine animals and fragments of wood, which 
cherished communities were broken up, and | are often accumulated in particular localities 
all were subjected to the most cruel suffer-| by the force of currents or depression in the 
ings. Great numbers were butchered, others | sub-marine surface. ‘The nature of these de- 
seized and sold into West Indian slavery. | posites depends on the character of the soil 
The remnant of the settlement at Natick |of which they are formed. Sometimes they 
were transported to Deer Island. It was| give rise to vast beds of clay or sand, and 
with heavy hearts they abandoned this fa-|sometimes are hardened into rock by the-de- 
vourite spot, hallowed by many recollections. | positions from ealcareous springs. Overlying 
“ Capt. Thomas Prentice, with a party of| these strata, and sometimes alternating with 
horse, was appointed to superintend their re-|them, are the lavas ejected by submarine 


(To be continued.) 


For ** The Friend.” 
GEOLOGY. 


NO. VIII. 








goes on increasing until there are not more 
than three or four living shells in a hundred. 

Again we find in rocks all the fossil re- 
mains, in which are those of extinct animals. 

What is chiefly remarkable is, that where- 
ever the rocks in this series are found in the 
same locality, the uppermost rock is always 
that which contains the greatest proportion of 
living species. ‘There is no exception to this 

| rule, nor to another, namely, that the pro- 
| portion of living species contained in any rock 
of this series is in the inverse order of its age. 
We are hence irresistibly led to the conclusion, 
|that a gradual change has been constantly 
| taking place in the animals and plants that 
|inhabit the earth, that old species have be- 
come extinct and new ones have taken their 
place, and that the Almighty has thus, as it 
were, chronicled the eras of these changes 
in the globe, in characters as enduring as 
itself, upon its solid rocks and its deep founda- 
tions. 

Although the greater part of the continent 
consists of these deposited rocks, yet where- 
ever we meet with a lofty mountain, we rarely 
fail to discover granite, gneiss, mica slate, 
roofing slate, and many other rocks stratified 
and unstratified, of a much more compact and 
crystalline structure than the sedimentary 
and volcanic rocks. In the unstratified 
portion of these crystalline ‘masses, in the 
granite for example, no organic fossil re- 
mains have ever been discovered, and only a 
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few faint traces of them in the stratified por- 


tion of the series. 

A gradual passage may be traced from lava 
into granite, shewing that they must both be | 
of igneous origin. Granite occasionally sends | 
forth veins and dikes into the contiguous) 
strata, in a manner analogous to volcanic 
rocks, showing that it has in those cases been 
formed subsequently to the strata which it 
penetrated. All the stratified portion of the 
granite series, gneiss, mica slate, Wc. are 
evidently deposited rocks. 

The sub-crystalline structure of these 
strata, and the numerous crystals scattered 
throughout them, prove that subsequently to 
their deposition they have been subjected to 
an intense and Jong continued heat; for the 
effect of dikes of lava, andother igneous rocks 
upon the strata through which they penetrate, 
is precisely that which we observe on a far 
more magnificent scale, in the deposited rocks 
of the granitic series. As these are the oldest 
and lowest rocks, they must have been sub- 
jected to all the convulsions which have, sub- 
sequently to their formation, disturbed the 
crust of the globe, and bence the greater 
irregularity and contortion of these strata. 
As they have been subjected to heat of a 
longer continuance and probably more intense 
degree than any other of the deposited strata, 
the traces of the organic remains they might 
have contained, would in all probability be 
nearly or quite obliterated, which we also find 
to be the case. 

The oldest of the stratified rocks that con- 
tain fossils, are also those which cover the 
greatest extent of territory. For example, 
we find that the secondary rocks, similar in 
mineral character and fossil contents, extend 
over great areas, whereas, the tertiary groups 
occur in basins and detached positions, and 
in depressions bounded by secondary or pri- 
mary rocks. We therefore infer that the 
first were formed at the bottom of extensive 
oceans, and the latter at a period when these 
oceans had been uplifted or filled up, leaving 
large inland seas or gulfs within which the 
tertiary deposits accumulated. There are 
three great classes of these fossiliferous rocks 
or strata, namely the secondary, tertiary, and 
recent. The distinction between them is, that 
no living species of plant or animal has ever 
been found in the first, which universally un- 
derlies the other two, and that no extinct 
species of plant or animal occurs in the latter, 
which is always the strata next to, or forming 
the surface. | 

The relative ages of these rocks is deter- | 
mined by their relative position, and by the 
proportion of the living to the extinct species 
of fossils. Upon the latter circumstance is 
founded the classification of the tertiary rocks 
into three great divisions of pliocene, and 
miocene, and eocene rocks. ‘The pliocene 
rocks are so called from Aw» more, and xasro¢ 

recent, because they contain a large propor- 
tion, not often less than half, of recent shells. 
The miocene rocks are so called from peso 
less, and xiv; recent, and contain a a smaller 
proportion of only fifteen or twenty per cent. 
of recent shells. The eocene rocks are so 
called from nws aurora, xaswos recent, to de- 


signate the dawn of the tertiary rocks, and 
contain not more than three or four per cent. 
of recent shells. Each of these classes is 
divided into the older and newer rocks of the 
class, and the great probabilty is that more 
extensive research will establish the fact of 
an uninterrupted series through which the 
recent pass into the oldest eocene rocks. 

During the whole period of the deposition | 
of these fossiliferous strata, there have oc- | 
curred frequent volcanic irruptions which have | 
poured streams of lava, basaltic and green- | 
stone rocks, through vast fissures tn the strata 
of every various age. The changes which 
these dikes have effected in the adjacent 
strata are of great interest, proving not only 
the igneous origin of the dikes themselves, 
but also that the changes which a deposited 
rock undergoes by intense and long continued 
heat, approximates it to the sub-crystalline 
stratified rocks of the granite series. ‘The 
following facts, selected from innumerable ex- | 
amplesof the kind, are therefore of the greatest | 
interest. 

In the island of Anglesea is a basaltic dike 


that of a column of fifteen hundred feet of 
water, and found that the acid did not escape, 
but that the chalk assumed a crystalline struc- 
ture, perfectly like that of primitive limestone, 
and that in one case where it contained a shell, 
this also had acquired a crystalline structure, 
without losing its form. It is evident, there- 
fore, that the change in the chalky strata in 
the north of Ireland, must have taken place 
under the pressure of fifteen hundred feet of 
water, or that of a column of lava six hundred 
feet high. 

Another of the dikes in the northeast of 
Ireland, has converted a mass of red sand- 
stone into hornstone. By another, slate clay 
has been changed into flinty slate, and another 
has reduced a bed of coal through which it 
passes, to a cinder for the space of nine feet 
on each side. 

The same changes in the character of se- 
dimentary rocks, is produced by the con- 
tiguity of granite. Inthe Pyrenecs, there are 
vast masses of granite, posterior in date to 
the chalk of that district. This becomes 
more and more crystalline, as it approaches 


one hundred and thirty-four feet wide, com- | the granite, and loses all trace of its fossils. 


posed of felspar and augite. This dyke cuts 
perpendicularly through strata of shale and 
argillaceous limestone, and has altered these 
strata to a distance of thirty and even thirty- 
five feet from the edge of the dyke. The 
shale as it approaches the basalt becomes 
gadually more compact, and is hardest when | 
nearest the dike. Here it loses its slaty | 


In Devonshire, the granite has been poured 
up through the grawaelfe, twisting and con- 
torting the strata, and rendering some of the 
slate rocks micaceous, and thus more in- 
durated, so as to resemble gneiss and mica 
slate, while others are converted into a hard 
rock strongly impregnated with felspar. All 
these facts prove that a crystalline structure 


structure, though its separation into parallel | can be given by great heat toa deposited rock 
layers may still be traced. In several places | without changing its stratification. 


it is converted into hard porcellaneous jasper. 
The fossil shells which the slate contains are 
nearly obliterated in the hardest parts, though 
their impressions may be frequently traced. 
The argillaceous limestone has undergone 


For “ The Friend.” 
OBSERVATIONS ON SLAVERY, NO. 9. 


The opinion, that when the number of 







































similar changes. It loses its earthy structure | slaves, compared with that of the free, is 
as it approaches the dike, and becomes crys-| great, their sudden emancipation would be 
talline and granular. But the most remarkable | injurious to them and to their masters, ap- 
circumstance, is the appearance in the shale | pears to have been generally entertained 
of numerous crystals of garnet, which are | among slaveholding communities. The opinion 
distinctly confined to those portions of the|is even admitted among many of those who 
rock affected by the dike. ‘These certainly | believe that the practice of holding slaves is 
did not previously exist in it, and have been| radically wrong. But has this opinion been so- 
produced by a heat which has not destroyed | berly adopted upon due examination? Enough 
the stratified structure. has unquestionably been said of the ignorance 

The rock of Stirling castle is a calcareous | and degradation of the slaves; but admitting 
sandstone which has been fractured. and pe-/all that we hear on that subject, the natural 
netrated by a mass of greenstone evidently in| conclusion would be that slavery necessarily 
a melted state. ‘The sandstone has been | deteriorates its victims. This indeed the ad- 
hardened by it, and near the junction has as-| vocates of emancipation have not, as far as 















sumed a texture approaching to hornstone. 


In the north of Ireland, chalk with flints | 


is traversed by basaltic dikes. 
within eight or ten feet of the dikes is con- 


I know, ever denied. Indeed one of the argu- 
ments raised in opposition to the system of 


The chalk | slaveholding, and not by any means the 
| weakest, is its necessary tendency to degrade 


verted into granular marble, the change being | the morals and intellects of its victims. One 


gradual as the dike is approached. That 
nearest the dike is a brown crystalline lime- 
stone, like a coarse primitive rock ; next it is 
fine grained, then compact and insensibly 
graduates into unaltered chalk. The chalk 
contains organic remains, all traces of which 
are eflaced in the most crystalline parts. 
The experiment performed by Sir James Hall, 
throws much light on the change which has 
taken place in this chalk. He fused some 
powdered chalk beneath a pressure equal to 





of the ways in which the great injustice of 
slavery is shown, is to point out its powerful 
operation in removing from its victims the 
means and the motives to improve the talents 
dispensed to them by a munificent Creator. 
When, therefore, the degradation of the slaves 
is urged as an objection to their emancipation, 
it would seem to be nothing else than assign- 
ing the evils of a system as a reason for con- 
tinuing it. The fact, however, is, that many 
of the slaves are intelligent and moral, and 
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that notwithstanding the laws prohibiting/[ am aware that efforts have been made to} friends, to whom they might confidently ap- 
their instruction, they are not all destitute of| prove that there is little to fear from this| ply for advice. ‘That the odious and degrad. 


literary attainments. 


quarter; and that the present number of 


ing distinction of master and slave was here. 


When we hear of the danger of emanci- | slaves may be greatly increased, without any | after to cease for ever; that the United States 
pating the great number of slaves in the | probability of successful insurrection. But|from that day forward were to be, in deed 


southern states, it would not be amiss to en-| whatever learning or ingenuity may be en-| and in truth, the land of the free. 


That all 


quire whether there is not danger in keeping | gaged in the cause it is impossible to argue | obstruction to the attainment of knowledge, 


them in servitude. It is easy to discover | 
reasons for apprehension from the presence | 
of a large number of persons, accustomed to | 
toil and exposure of every kind, who at the} 
same time are deprived of the common rights 
of humanity; who are debarred from that 
very freedom which they hear extolled to the 
skies by those who withhold it from them. 
The great sensibility of the whites in the 
slaveholding states on the subject of negro 
insurrection, and the facility with which an 
alarm may be raised, clearly prove that dan- 
gor is apprehended from the presence of the 
slaves. There are not a few among the ad- 
vocates of universal freedom, who sincerely 
commiserate the condition of the magisterial | 
class, in those sections of the country where 
slavery prevails. ‘To live in the midst of a 
people, intimate with all the privacies of do- 
mestic life, whose interests and hopes are all 
inimical to theirs, Who have much to hope 
and little to fear, from convulsion and disor- 
der, is certainly evil enough to excite the 
sympathy of any Christian mind. The phi- 
lanthropist, however he may disapprove the 
whole slaveholding system, must certainly 
desire that the slaves may submit to their 
hard condition until the way shall be made 
for their peaceful restoration to freedom; yet 
he cannot deny that the slaves must be pre- 
sented with strong temptations to assert, by 
violence, their claims to the unalienable 
rights of man. When they hear of the white 
people, in every state of the Union, forming 
assemblages to celebrate the anniversary of 
our national emancipation from British domi- 
nation; when they hear, as they sometimes 
must, the highwrought praise bestowed upon 
the authors of our revolution ; when they find 
the exclamation of Patrick Henry, “ Give| 
me liberty, or give me death,” re-echoed| 
with applause, by those very people who hold 
them in a slavery an hundred fold more de- 
grading and oppressive than the authority | 
which it is pronounced the height of human} 
excellence to have opposed at every hazard, | 





they may very naturally conclude that it | 


would be justifiable, if not meritorious, in 


the seal off the bond. The danger is seen and | 
felt. 

But on the other side of the question where 
is the danger? If it could be fairly shown, | 
that according to human probability and : 

| 





operation of natural causes, there was as 
much danger in the emancipation as in the 
detention of the slaves, there would still be 
one very powerful argument in favour of the 
former. If we adopt the course which justice 
and mercy dictate, we may confidently hope 
that the Divine approbation will turn the 
scale in our favour. ‘To adopt the right in 
opposition to the apparently expedient is often 
found the safest course. 

The danger of emancipation appears to be 
taken as an axiom. For though often urged, 
I know of none who have undertaken to prove 
it. It may be instructive to remember that 
the danger of abolishing the African slave 
trade was no less confidently proclaimed than 
that of abolishing slavery. Probably the 
danger in the two cases was nearly the same. 
The interests of those who. had identified 
themselves with the system would be affected. 
The slave merchants who were fattening on 
the traffic in slaves, must give up their lucra- 
tive commerce, if that trade was abolished. 
And those who live by raising slaves for the 
market, or by the uncompensated labour of 
slaves, may find it necessary to change their 
mode of living if slavery should be abolished. 
But to assert that the peace or safety of the 
community in general, even in the s!avehold- 
ing states, would be endangered by the ex- 
tinction of slavery, if that extinction was the 
voluntary act of the masters, or which is 
nearly the same thing, of the state legisla- 
tures, is idle and absurd. 

Let us suppose that a law was enacted in| 


each of the slaveholding states, declaring that leffect more than fear. 


and the acquisition of property, was removed 
from the coloured race. ‘That they had a 
country and a home where they and their 
children might flourish, and improve those 
powers, of body and mind, which had been 
bestowed upon them. ‘That the road to re- 
spectability, ease, and affluence, was open 
before them. ‘That those who had held them 
in slavery wished to repair the injury they 
had done them, and their fetiers being now 
broken for ever, if they continued a sunk and 
degraded race the fault and the misfortune 
would be their own. Suppose all this, and 
whatever besides an enlightened philanthropy 
could suggest, to be done, and if we can sup- 
pose that insurrection and massacre would be 
the consequence, or that anarchy and confu- 
sion would ensue, we must have discovered a 
novel method of arriving at consequences. 
Possibly a few, intoxicated with freedom, 
might beccme idle and profligate, but there 
can be no rational doubt that the improve- 
ment of the great majority, in industry, fra- 
gality, and the domestic virtues, would more 
than countervail the injury arising from the 
deterioration of a few. 

All this it may be said looks well enough 
in theory, but cannot be reduced to practice. 
But why not? Have I supposed any thing to 
be done which is impossible? Have I sup- 
posed any thing more than simple justice re- 
quires; or any thing which would not, if 
effected, operate to the advantage of the 
inasters as well as the slaves. ‘Io suppose 
that the emancipated slaves would not work, 
is futile. ‘Those who have never applied, to 
the coloured race, any stimulus but fear, may 
be ignorant of the effect which any other can 
produce. Where a different course has been 
tried, it has been discovered that hope will 
It has been fully 


on a fixed day, shortly after the enactment, | proved that more labour can be obtained by 
slavery was to cease throughout their re-|the allurements of reward, than can be ex- 


spective dominions. ‘That this law should | 


make provision for making the adult slaves 
acquainted with the conclusion to restore 
them to freedom. ‘That suitable provision 
should be made for preserving the peace of 


them, to break their manacles by similar) the community,-but that crimes of every de- 


means. 
with the principles and tenour of the Chris- 
tian religion, to resort to violence and blood, 


Though | hold it to be inconsistent | scription should be punished alike, whether 


the offender was white or black. That those 


'who had grown old in slavery should be 


in vindication of liberty itself, and could cor-} maintained at the public expense, and those 
dially wish that every slave, and slaveholder|in their minority bound to service till they 
too, might fully embrace a similar doctrine, | arrived at maturity. ‘That the slaves should 


yet I find it difficult to imagine that all the 
labour to exalt the importance of freedom, 
and the right of maintaining it by any or by 
every means, which the citizens of the United 
States, and particularly those of the south, 
are continually employing, will be lost on the 
servile class. We cannot but see that in the 
continuance of slavery there is danger: and 
whether we discuvs the subject or not, the 
danger remains while the practice continues. 


| just earnings would be secured to them, and 


torted by the dread or application of the 
lash. Hope is active, and loses none of its 
force by the attainment of its object ; but the 
frequent application of the whip produces 
stupidity and recklessness of punisiiment. 
Besides, the vivacity of hope gives a vigour 
to the frame, which renders it possible to 
use greater exertion than can be made under 
the palsying influence of fear. ‘That slave 
labour is dearer than free has been sufficiently 
proved both as a theory and a fact. If then 
the slave population could be changed, with- 


be distinctly informed that in future their | out a convulsion, into a class of free labourers, 


their comforts would depend on their own 
industry and frugality. ‘That they should 
still be employed at the business to which 
they were accustomed, but that wages would 
now be paid them, and from their earnings 
they must maintain themselves. That those 
whom they had heretofore regarded as mas- 
ters, would now be their protectors and 


it appears a necessary consequence that the 
general prosperity would be increased. I 
shall not at present stop to examine the ques- 
tion why slave labour is less profitable than 
free, but shall consider that point as a settled 
one. ‘The letter of Adam Hodgson to Jean 
Baptiste Say, appears to have settled the 
question, if it had not before been settled by 
the sagacity of Adam Smith. 
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If the sudden restoration of the servile| of their estates augmented in a triple pro-| thirty thousand slaves, and four thousand five 
class to the enjoyment of frecdom is impos-| portion. The first noble who granted freedom | hundred free blacks. In all these instances, 
sible, that impossibility must arise from the| to his peasants, was Zamoiski, formerly great | the transit from slavery to freedom was ef- 
masters, and not from the slaves. Shall I be| chancellor, who, in 1761, enfranchised six | fected without insurrection or violence. In 
permitted to say, that the people of these/ villages, in the Palatinate of Masovia. On| the island of Antigua, where the slaves were 
United States are not sufficiently enlightened | inspecting the parish registers of births from | to the whites as fifteen to one, the slaves are 
to adopt such a measure? We look back to| 1750 to 1760, or the ten years preceding their | stated to have passed from slavery to freedom, 
the days of Elizabeth as a time when i enfranchisement, they were found to be four | not only without commotion, but with the de- 
English ancestors were much less enlightened | hundred and thirty-four, or forty-three an- | corous tranquillity of a sabbath. And thus 
than ourselves. We regard the servile homage | nually. In the first ten years of their freedom, | the predictions of the enemies of freedom 
paid to her person, the arbitrary measures of} viz. from 1760 to 1770, the births were six | have evaporated in smoke. 
her court, and the barbarous prosecutions on | hundred and twenty-eight, or near sixty-three| If fucts can be admitted, to establish a pro- 
account of dissent from the established wor-| annually. From 1770 to 1777, the births| position, we infer from those which have been 
ship, as relics of the Gothic ages; yet we are| were five hundred and eighty-five. In the | mentioned, that the pecple of any or all the 
not sufficiently freed from the dregs of bar-| state of vassalage, Zamoiski was obliged, | slaveholding states might, without danger, in- 
harism to abolish a system which grew chiefly | according to the custom of Poland, to build stantly emancipate their slaves, and give their 
out of a traffic clandestinely introduced by a, cottages and barns for his peasants, and to/fears of servile insurrection and midnight 
murderer and a robber, during that semi-} furnish them with food, horses and ploughs, | massacre at onve to the winds. E. L. 
barbarous age.* Our government has pro-| and every implement of agriculture; since their | amen 
nounced the foreign slave trade piracy, yet| enfranchisement, they are become so easy | 
we are too Gothic to sweep away the slavery} in their circumstances as to provide them- Extracts fi — the letters of John and Martha 
which grew out of it. What, let me seriously | selves with all these necessaries at their own} Yeardley, whilst on a religious visit to 
ask, but our own cruel prejudices and bar-| expense, and they cheerfully pay an annual! 4%" parts of the continent of Europe, the 
barous policy is there to prevent the man of} rent in lieu of the manual labour formerly | Ionian Isles, Se. 











colour from enjoying all the rights which ap-| exacted by their master. By these means | (Continued from page 327.) 
pertain to every descendant of Adam? the receipts of this particular estatehave been; After four hours’ travel the following morn- 


Having never heard an intelligible explana-| nearly triple. , ing, the Acropolis of Athens burst upon the 
tion of the evils which, we are so frequently} “The example of Zamoiski has been followed | view. The town is beautifully situated in a 
teld, must unavoidably arise from the sudden | by Chreptowitz, vice chancellor of Lithuania,| plain bounded by mountains, and near to a 
abolition of slavery, and being myself unable} and the Abbe Bryzolowski, with similar suc- | rich grove of olive trees, which has been 
to discover, by reasoning on the subject, that| cess. Prince Stanistaus, king of Poland, has | spared even amid the ravages cf cruel war, 
any such evils must ensue, I shall take the| warmly patronized the plan of giving liberty to | while ruins from this destructiveenemy abound 
liberty of supposing that they are altogether|the peasants. He has enfranchised four vil-| on every side; we were told that a few years 
imaginary, until either facts or arguments| lages near Warsaw, in which he has not only | since there was scarcely a house standing, but 
shall appear to warrant a different conclusion. | emancipated the peasants from their slavery, | now there are fifty or sixty good houses, and 

“The liberation of the people of Europe} but even condescends to direct their affairs.| about fourteen hundred and forty of inferior 
from slavery, has been followed by the clear-| He explained to me, in the most satisfactory | description, making in all fifteen hundred, the 
ing and cultivating of lands, by the transforma-| manner, that the grant of freedom was no| number of inhabitants is nearly seven thou- 
tion of huts into cottages, of hamlets into} less advantageous to the lord thanto the pea-|sand. It is decided to make Athens the 
villages, of boroughs into towns, sad of towns} sants, provided the former was willing, for a| seat of government, and the first stone has 
into cities; by the establishmest of manu-| few years, to superintend their conduct, and| already been laid by king Otho for building a 
factures and commerce, by public order and} to put them in a way of acting for themselves.” | palace, and many great improvements are in 
national power. The nations which first|(Cox’s Travels quoted by Hogdson, p. 24.)| contemplation. Some of the ancient ruins are 
made a brilliant figure on the political stage, | ‘These peasants, however, were not negroes ;| exceedingly grand and magnificent, and raise 
are precisely those that first substituted the| but they were men. mingled feelings in the heart of the Christian 
labour of the freeman for the labour of the} In 1811, the congress of Chili decreed | traveller, not easily described, but tending 
slave, and it is only by following their example | that every child born after that day, should) indeed to humble the pride of human great- 
that others have been enabled to rise to the} be free. In 1812, the government of Buenos|ness. We reached the only inn in the town 
same prosperity; in short, the era of the| Ayres, ordered that every child born after the | much worn by fatigue and bad accommoda- 
political and economical regeneration of mo-| first day of the following year, should be free. tion, yet very grateful for having been pre- 
dern Europe, is the era of the abolition of| In 1821, the congress of Colombia passed| served from any serious accident during our 
real and personal slavery.” (Ganihls’ Political | an act emancipating all slaves who had borne | perilous journey, and under a precious sense 
Economy, p- 146.) This, it may be said, ap-| arms in favour of the republic, and providing that it was in right ordering we persevered 
plies to gradual, not sudden abolition of sla-| for the emancipation in eighteen years of the | in coming to this place. ‘The American mis- 
very. It proves, however, the advantage, as) whole slave population of two hundred and sionary, J. Hill, to whom we had letters of 
well as safety, of abolishing slavery. Weare| eighty thousand. In the same year the go-| introduction, gave usa very friendly reception, 
furnished, however, with examples of the|vernment of Mexico granted instantaneous and as the inn was expensive and inconvenient, 
sudden extinction of slavery. ‘ A few Polish} and unconditional emancipation to every slave. | he kindly recommended us to a lodging in a 
nobles of benevolent hearts and enlightened | In 1827, ten thousand slaves became suddenly much better situation and more reasonable, 
understandings, have ventured upon the ex-| free in the state of New York, by an act of which, although hardly at all otherwise fur- 
pedient of giving liberty to their vassals. | the legislature passed in 1817.* In 1824, the , nished, was provided with mattrasses, dc. J. 
The event has shown this to be no less judi-| constituent assembly of Guatimala pased an/| Hill and his wife are members of the Ame- 
cious than humane, no less friendly to their} act for the immediate abolition of slavery. _ rican Episcopal church, and much devoted to 
own interests than to the happiness of the} The legislatures of Bermudaand Antigua, in| the cause of education among the Greeks. 
peasants ; for it appears that in the districts| 1934, granted immediate and unqualified |‘They have an infant school of two hundred 
in which the new arrangement has been| emancipation to the slaves in those islands |and fifty children, a girls’ school of one hun- 

introduced, the population of the villages has respectively. In Bermuda there were five|dred, and one for boys containing about the 
been considerably increased, and the revenues] thousand five hundred whites, four thousand | same number, with four Greek teachers. The 
six hundred and fifty slaves, and five hundred | school-house is distinct from their dwelling, 
# In regard to Hawkins himeclf, he was, I admit, a free blacks. In Antigua two thousand whites, and well built, being erected by the American 
murderer and a robber. History of West Indies, by | Episcopal Missionary Society. ‘These kind 
Edwards, a pro-slavery writer. * Jay’s Inquiry. |friends invited us to attend the Scripture in- 
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struction lecture the morning after our arrival, | velling with a view of establishing schools at| which was near by. Here, tossing to and fro 
which was first day the 3d inst.; we were much | Argos, &c., so that we did not see him, but |in our open boat, we passed eight weary hours, 
pleased with the arrangements of the schools; | his wife isa pious young woman, and interested |and at break of day had much difficulty in 
the classification is good, and the children|us much; we had serious conversations to-| persuading the captain again to set sail. The 
exhibit intelligence and eager thirst for in-|gether to mutual comfort. J. King has reli-|rain had gradually ceased, and about eight 
struction. In the evening another Scripture | gious service in his own house on first days|o’clock we were favoured to reach Kalimichi 
lesson took place, we trust to mutual benefit.|in Greek, which is attended by most of his|in safety. This place presented but a few 
The effects of Scriptural instruction on the | pupils. One part of this is Scripture reading | mud cottages, and we had to wait here till 
minds of some of the Greek children here, as|and explanation. We were pleased with his |¢leven o’clock for horses to proceed to Co- 
well as in other places, are very gratifying. | mode of procedure, and, as far as we could|rinth, which we were permitted to enter 
A young girl who had been taken into the | understand the language, thought it was per-| about two o’clock. The scene that Corinth 
school by the directors of the missicnary in- | formed in the spirit of the Gospel. ‘The in-| exhibits is indeed truly mournful, having been, 
stitution as an assistant teacher, entered upon | struction given in the schools at Athens seems | like many other towns, burned by the Turks 
her duties in the family with a mind appa- | more complete than in any we have visited|on quitting it. It has evidently been very 
rently bigoted, and strong in all the su-|during the journey, and we earnestly desire | extensive, and stood ona large plain gently 
perstitions of her own church, observing |the Divine blessing may rest upon it. |rising from the sea, with mountains in the 
scrupulously the fast and feast days as they; Many of the antiquities of Athens are of} back ground, and an enormous rock visible at 
came in course, making the sign of the cross | course exceedingly interesting, some of which |a great distance. A castle yet stands on one 


} 


before meat, and kissing pictures, &c. &c. | 
The mistress wisely avoided any interference 


we had the opportunity of seeing, a large 
cavern in a rock said to be the prison of So- | 


of these mountains, and the whole is a scene 
of broken pillars and ruined walls, with mise- 


with what her young charge considered her|crates, the temple of Theseus in great pre- | rable looking dwellings interspersed amongst 
religious duties: after she had attended the | servation, and upon the Acropolis the immense | them, but recently and badly constructed. 

Scriptural reading and the family worship for | and magnificent temple dedicated to Minerva,| We tvok up our abode at the only inn in 
a short time, the light of Divine truth sweetly | which, though now in ruins, can hardly be| the town, from the windows of which we wit- 
broke in upon her heart, and as she gradually |equalled in the world, such is the amazing|nessed the busy scene of a fair, held at this 
embraced the substance of the religion of|size of the pillars and pieces of marble of| time of the year; much noise and confusion 
Jesus Christ, her attachment to the shadows |which it was composed; but the spot that| were seen and heard, which greatly added to 
rapidly lessened, until at length she left them; most nearly interested us was Mars Hill,|our fatigue, yet the deep oppression of our 
altogether. The mistress one day remarked |the scite of the Areopagus, a rocky mount|spirits was even greater than the weariness 
to her, “I observe you do not keep the fast!in view from our lodgings, upon which we} of our exhausted frames. Poor degenerate 
days, nor cross yourself before meals, nor|sat and conversed together of the apostle | Corinth! how different to that period when 





kiss the pictures as you were used to do.” | Paul preaching the true God ; and where, in| the heart of the apostle was enlarged, and the 
‘“‘No,” the dear child replied, “ I am convinced | the sweet stillness which seemed to cover our 
now that making the outward sign of the cross | spirits, earnest desires were raised that the 
cannot purify the heart from sin, and as to|pure gospel might again be freely preached 
outward meat and drink, I learn from the | and received throughout this interesting but 
Scriptures that it is not that which goeth into | desolated country. 


gospel had free course within thy borders. 

| In reply to our enquiries about schools, we 
found that the walls of a school-room had 
been raised some time since by Capo d’Istria, 
but never roofed in. Many persons to whom 
we spoke could not read, and on offering the 
New Testament to an individual who said he 
could read, he refused to receive the sacred 
volume, saying that one of his parents was a 
Roman catholic, and he followed that profes- 
sion, therefore had rather not accept the book; 
but he took a tract, and we left some of these 
little monitors at the inn, hoping they might 
be perused by those who could understand 
them. There did not appear to be any means 
of imparting instruction in this truly desolated 
place, and we felt on quitting Corinth as 
though indeed we could weep over it. As it 
appeared useless for us to remain longer in 
this place, we set off after one night’s rest to 
pursue our travels, and at mid-day met witha 
trying detention, from the muleteer having 
neglected to obtain a permission. It was, 
however, at length compromised, and we were 
suffered to proceed, but consequently arrived 
late at a miserable khan, where we passed the 
hight in a loft. This poor place could only 
furnish two mules and a donkey, with a man 
tovattend them, but we were encouraged to 
hope we should find four horses about two 
hours further on, but here we were disap- 
pointed and could get no horses to proceed. 
We felt truly destitute, and took refuge in a 
loft from the scorching rays of the sun. We 
had very little food with us, and saw no pro- 
bability of quitting our desolate abode till the 
next day at any rate. Thus situated, we were 


the mouth that defileth the man, &c.” Thus} During our stay in this city we visited 
we see that what this interesting young Greek | many Greek families, to some of whom we 
had heard and read from the sacred volume, | had letters of introduction, and distributed 
had been so applied and blessed by the Holy | among them religious tracts, and in some in- 
Spirit to the conviction of her heart, that she | stances portions of the Holy Scriptures, and 
could no longer continue in the practice of| were Jed to exhort them to the observance of 
mere outward rites in which the awakened | their religious dutics, as set forth in the New 
conscience did not accord. | Testament; often calling their attention to 
On second day we again visited the schools, | those points in which their own religious 
now in their usual routine of learning, and | practices are at variance with the doctrine of 
much to our satisfaction. J. Hill’s wife su-|Holy Scripture. 
perintends the infant and girls’ school, which,| Being very anxious to get to Patras in time 
in addition to her own household, embracing | to sail by an English packet from thence to 
the three Greek teachers, is too much to de- | Corfu, we remained only six days at Athens, 
volye on one individual, and they are hoping|and on sixth day, the 18th inst., we took 
ere long to get help from America. The (a truly affectionate leave of our friends there, 
funds for the support of these schools seem |and set off for the port, where J. H. met us to 
good, and we did not think it needful to add | see us safely embark on the gulf of Athens to 
to them from our little store. The children | go to Kalimichi, and from thence proceed by 
are provided with some articles of clothing, | the isthmus to Corinth. At the port we were 
and prizes are given at the discretion of the |again deceived by a Greek captain, who re- 
superintendents ; to this stock we contributed, | fused to abide by his agreement, and would not 
by presenting some of the contributions from | put to sea till midnight, so that we were oblig- 
England. \ed to seek out another boat, and, after much 
We had a cordial reception from Jonas| delay, at length went on board a vessel in the 
King, the other American missionary. He | full hope of getting to Kalimichi that night. 
has an academy for young men, some of whom | A favourable gale wafted us on for some time, 
he is educating for masters; also a school | but towards evening the wind changed and 
for mutual instruction containing in all one| heavy rain came on with much motion of the 
hundred and fifty children; he is an active and | boat and extreme sickness. Our little bark 
pious character. There is also residing in| was entirely open, and we felt our situation to 
the same house another American missionary | be truly desolate. ‘The captain, instead of 


and his wife, who came to assist J. King, but 
have lately received a call from their society 
to go elsewhere; the husband is just now tra- 


using exertion and making an effort to row to 
our destined port, declared his determination 


to remain in a little harbour formed by rocks, 


endeavouring to be reconciled to our allotment, 
but most unexpectedly about two o’clock we 
espied a small fishing boat sailing towards Pa- 
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tras, and immediately ran down to the shore, 
a considerable distance, to make signals to the 
boatman, and enquire if he would convey us 


to Vostizza, a place within a day’s journey of 


Patras. We directly procured a mule to 
carry our baggage to the shore, and descended 
by a very rough path to a creek where the 
boat lay to; here we were again detained by 
the guard making great difficulty in allowing 
the boatman to take passengers without a 
permit, which could only be obtained in the 
town, so strict and perplexing are the regula- 
tions for travellers since the new government ; 
however after detaining us an hour and caus- 
ing us to lose most of the fair wind, he suffered 
the men to take us. We sailed along pretty 
well for a time, when the wind sudenly chang- 
ed and the boatmen told us we could not get 
to Vostizza that night, but added they would 
put us on shore where we should be within an 
hour’s walk of it, and that we could readily 
find a mule to carry our baggage. This we 
gladly accepted, and were soon landed and on 
our way. 

Although sick and weary on board, we 
seemed to receive new strength for our walk, 
and arrived at Vostizza about eight o’clock ; 
here our accommodation for the night was 
much like our former lodging, for this large 
town has also been burned by the enemy, and 
presents a scene of ruins. We engaged horses 
for the next day to convey us to Patras, and 
were a little cheered with the prospect of be- 
ing so near that place of attraction. The 
man of the house where we lodged could not 
read, but informed us there was a school in 
the town of fifty boys. We saw a person in 
the next shop writing, and concluding he 
could read, we offered him a ‘Testament. 
which he very gladly and gratefully received, 
and sent for the schoolmaster, a nice young 
man, who seemed much pleased with the offer 
of our sending him books and lessons. We 
also gave books to several we met with, who 
began eagerly to read them and soon obtained 
hearers, that it became a highly interesting 
scene, while boys who received tracts from 
us, showed them to others, and numbers 
crowded about our horses on departing, to 
ask for more, even to the last moment of our 
stay, and we made arrangements to send a 
further supply of the Scriptures, &c. &c. to 


this place, Galaxidi, and other places on our 
journey. ss 


We were red to arrive in safety at 
Patras on the evening of the 22d ult., but 
found to our great disappointment that the 
English steamer had sailed for Corfu on the 
20th. As we could not have been here 
sooner, we endeavoured to be reconeiled to 
the detention, to settle down in lodgings, and 
occupy our time in establishing a school for 
girls; the English consul general and his 
family went with us to all the priacipal in- 
habitants of the place. The governor and 
the Greek bishop both gave their sanction to 
the measure, and we soon procured about 
thirty-five subscribers; this may raise nearly 
fifteen Spanish dollars per month. We as- 
sisted them with £10 from the sum placed 
at our disposal, and have furnished a supply 


ef slates, lessons, &vc. with some articles of 


the confidence and patron 
good, for the melioration of their fellows, and 
especially of their younger brethren, we are 


dency, or on merely human influence. 
as indirect means, as preventive antidotes to 





clothing and rewards, from the liberal pre- 
sents of our English friends; all these gifts 
were particularly useful, and we have now 
disposed of the whole to different schools. 
The school room was hired before we left 
Patras, and had it not been for the feast oc- 
curring just at the time, the children would 
have assembled. We hope a girls’ school 
will have a good influence, as instruction is 
much wanted, and this is the first and only 
female school in the Morea. 

Patras is a very important place from its 
situation, and is rising fast from its ruins; 
great numbers of the rising generation are 
yet without any means of education. The 
government probably will provide for the 
boys, but the girls have never obtained its 
attention hitherto. 


(To be continued.) 





SCIENCE SUBORDINATE TO RELIGION. 


The Burlington Lyceum declares, in the 
preamble to its constitution, the reference of 


all its objects to the gospel, and its reliance 
on its influences for all its means of useful- 
ness. To impart human knowledge is not 


necessarily to make men better. So far from 
it, the great maxim, “ knowledge is power,” 
involves the fearful corollary, that it is power 
to do evil, as well as to do good. Without a 


sanctifying purpose, such will be the inevitable 


result. When we point, therefore, to the 
means afforded by the Lyceum, as worthy of 
of the wise and 


far from relying merely on their direct ten- 


But 


vice, we may safely and worthily employ 
them; we most earnestly and urgently com- 
mend them to the public countenance. Man 
will be occupied. if good occupations do not 


secure his attention, evil occupations will. 


More than that, he inelines to prefer the evil. 
It is a great benefit to any community, then, 
to have objects of useful enquiry presented to 
its notice. It is especially serviceable to pre- 


engage in such pursuits the attention of the 


young. Again, time is a great trust. It is 
given us to use carefully, and to improve 
faithfully. It igymot enough not to turn it to 
an evil account. To turn it to no account is 
sin; and the more so, as, by the force of 
habit, it increases fearfully with indulgence. 
It isa great benefit, then, to have, for what 
we are apt to call our leisure hours and to 
think that we may therefore waste them, 
useful occupations presented, which tempt us 
by the consideration that they are agreeable. 
Especially is this important to those who 
have their habits yet to form. In these ways 
the lectures before the Lyceum, during the 
winter, have done incalculable good. Sup- 
posing that, on am average, an hundred per- 
sons have attended each one of the twenty- 
two, how many hours have thus been rescued, 
in many cases, from idleness or trifling occu- 
pations, in some, perhaps, from vice and its 
attendant misery! Add to this the hours 
which they have occupied with instructive 


conversation on their subjects, the impulse 
which they have given to reading and en- 
quiry, the appetite which they have created 
for sound thinking and profitable investigation, 
the turn which they may have given to the 
character of some that were just trembling 
on the verge of an unprofitable, and, of course, 
a miserable life—and who shall say that they 
who have given to such a purpose their talents 
and their time, (not sparing, as we know, ex- 
pense and toil,) are not great public benefac- 
tors? But there is a higher view than this. 
Who that has been admitted, as it were, into 
the laboratory of nature, been permitted to 
lift up the curtain of second causes by which 
the God of nature veils his wonder-working 
hand, been enabled to look with uncovered 
eye upon those fearful elements which are 
combined in this great scheme of things, in 
which “ we live, and move, and have our be- 
ing,”—what thoughtful person, so admitted 
to such contemplations, has not felt the im- 
mensity of that power which could create 
from nothing a machinery so tremendous? 
Has not admired the infinitude of that wisdom 
which guides, in silence and simplicity, its 
mighty and majestic workings to their great 
result? Above all, has not adored that match- 
less mercy which preserves and governs all ? 
Which makes the mighty waters which sur- 
round the world, lashing its continents with 
their tremendous and incessant surge, distil 
in gentle dew or gracious rain, upon the 
thirsty earth, clothe with living green its 
teeming breast. Which, with the hidden fire 
that kindles the volcano’s rage, starts, in its 
time, from its warm bed the gentle violet, 
and “ tempers the wind to the shorn lamb.” 
Who but must feel and own that His judg- 
ments are unsearchable, and His thoughts 
past finding out? Happy they, and they alone 
the truly wise, who, convinced that these are 
but “ parts of his ways,” turn eagerly from 
the broad page of nature to the blessed book 
of revelatron, that they may fully learn his 
will! “ Thy creatures,” says the great Lord 
Bacon, “ have been my books, but thy Scrip- 
tures much more. I have sought thee in the 
courts, fields, and gardens, but I have found 
thee in thy temples.”— Bishop Doane. 


Extracts from Washington Irving's new work, 
“* The Rocky Mountains.” 


“‘ Opposite to the camp at this place was a 
singular phenomenon, which is among the 
curiosities of the country. It is called the 
Chimney. The lower part is a conical mound, 
rising out of the naked plain; from the sum- 
mit shoots up a shaft or colutan, about one 
hundred and twenty feet in height, from 
which it derives its name. The height of 
the whole, according to Captain Bonneville, 
is a hundred and seventy-five yards. It is 
composed of indurated clay, with alternate 
layers of red and white sandstone, and may 
be seen at the distance of upwards of thirty 
miles. 

“On the 21st, they encamped amidst high 
and beetling cliffs of indurated clay and sand- 
stone, bearing the semblance of towers, castles, 
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churches, and fortified cities. At a distance, | 
it was scarcely possible to persuade one’s self 
that the works of art were not mingled with | 
these fantastic freaks of nature.” 

Snake river scenery. 

“ Throughout the whole exteut of this vast 
and singular chasm, the scenery of the river 
is said to be of the most wild and romantic 
character. The rocks present every variety 
of masses and grouping. Numerous small 
streams come rushing and boiling through 
narrow clefts and ravines ; one of a consider- 
able size issued from the face of a precipice, 
within twenty-five feet of its summit; and 
after running in nearly a horizontal line for, 
about one hundred feet, fell, by numerous 
small cascades, to the rocky hank of the 
river. 

“In its career through this vast and singu- | 
lar defile, Snake river is upwards of three| 
hundred yards wide, and as clear as spring 
water. Sometimes it steals along with a 
tranquil and noiseless course ; at other times, 
for miles and miles, it dashes on in a thou- 
sand rapids, wild and beautiful to the eye, 
and lulling the ear with the soft tumult of 
plashing waters. 

“ Many of the tributary streams of Snake | 
river rival it in the wildness and picturesque- | 
ness of their scenery. That called the Bru- 
neau is particularly cited. It runs through a| 
tremendous chasm, rather than a valley, ex- | 
tending upwards of a hundred and fifty miles. 
You come upon it on a sudden, in traversing | 
a level plain. It seems as if you could throw | 
a stone across from cliff to cliff; yet the val- | 
ley is near two thousand feet deep; so that, 
the river looks like an inconsiderable stream. | 
Basaltic rocks rise perpendicularly, so that it | 
is impossible to get from the plain to the | 
water, or from the river margin to the plain. | 
The current is bright and limpid. Hot springs | 
are found on the borders of this river. Onc | 
bursts out of the cliffs forty feet above the 
river, in a stream sufficient to turn a mill, 
and sends up a cloud of vapour. 

** We find a characteristic picture of this! 
voleanic region of mountains and streams, 
furnished by the journal of Captain Wyeth, 
which lies before us; who ascended a peak 
in the neighbourhood we are describing. 
From this summit the country, he says, ap- 
pears an indescribable chaos; the tops of the 
hills exhibit the same strata as far as the cye 
can reach; and appear to have once formed 
the level of the country ; and the valleys to 
bo formed by the sinking of the earth, rather 
than the rising of the hills. Through the 
deep cracks and chasms thus formed, the 
rivers and brooks make their way, which 
renders it difficult to follow them. All these 
basaltic channels are called cut rocks by the | 





O! let the soul its slumber break, 
Arouse its senses and awake, 
To see how soon 
Life, with its glories, glides away, 
And the stern footstep of decay 
Comes stealing on. 


How pleasure, like the passing wind, 

Blows by, and leaves us nought behind, 
But grief at last ; 

How still our present happiness 

Sceins, to the wayward fancy, less 
Than what is past. 


And while we eye the rolling tide, 

Down which our flying minutes glide 
Away so fast; 

Let us the present hour employ, 

And deem each future dream of joy 
Already past. 


Let no vain hope deceive the mind— 

No happier let us hope to find 
To-morrow than to-day. 

Our golden dreams of yore were bright 

Like them the present shall delight— 
Like them decay. 


Our lives like hasting streams must be, 
That into one engulfing sea 
Are doomed to fall; 
The sea of death, whose waves roll on, 
O’er king end kingdom, crown and throne, 
And swallow all. 


Alike the river's lordly tide, 
Alike the humble riv’lets glide 
To that sad wave; 
Death levels poverty and pride, 
And rich and poor sleep side by side 
Within the grave. 
. = = 


Our birth is but a starting place, 
Life is the running of the race, 
And death the gual: 
There all our steps at last are brought, 
That path alone of all unsought, 
Is found of all. 


Say, then, how poor and little worth, 
Ave all those glittering toys of earth, 
That lure us here ; 
Dreams of a sleep that death must broak. 
Alas! before it bids us wake, 
Ye disappear. 


Long ere the damps of death can blight, 

The check's pure glow of red and white 
Hath passed away : 

Youth smiled, and all was heavenly fair ; 

Age caine, and laid his finger there, 
And where are they ? 


Where are the strength that mocked decay, 


The step that rose so light and gay, 
The heart's blithe tone ? 

The strength is gone, the step is slow, 

And joy grows weariness and wo 
When age comes on. 


PEE" FRIEND. 


trappers. Many of the mountain streams ; ———H—————-— 


disappear in the plains; either absorbed by | 


their thirsty soil, and by the porous surface | = 


of the lava, or swallowed up in gulfs and’ 
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The following (remarks the Episcopal Recorder, | deliberations were conducted with much calm. 
from which we copy) is a translation from an ancient 
Spanish m whicl the Edinburgh Review, is ; ’ ; 

panish poe ch, says nburg : ; 
surpassed by nothing which we are acquainted with at gave general satisfaction. An effort _— 
in the Spanish language except the odes of Luis de | made to prevent the meeting from receiving 
Leon. 


ness and dignity, and the conclusions arrived 


ithe report of the committee appointed to visit 
| Lancashire quarterly meeting, the principal 
| seat of the late difficulties, but after a full ex- 
pression of sentiment it was the obvious sense 
|of the assembly to receive and approve it, 
| which was accordingly done, and the com- 
| mittee released. 

| The state of Society as exhibited in the 
/replies to the queries, obtained the close 
|and serious consideration of the meeting, and 
‘much excellent religious counsel was im- 
parted. Several modifications of the existing 
| regulations, rendered necessary by the recent 
, enactments of parliament respecting marriage, 
| registration, &c. were discussed, and either 
adopted or referred to the meeting for suffer- 
| ings for further attention. An interchange of 
| religious visits between the men’s and women’s 
‘meetings took place in several cases, where 
| individuals of one sex felt themselves engaged 
to visit the other, and the meeting closed 
| under a feeling of much solemnity ; the minds 
of many exercised brethren and sisters having 
| been comforted and encouraged in the re- 
| newed evidence that the Lord had not for- 
| saken the assemblies of his people. 

A letter from a worthy friend who attended, 
says, “The Lord was with his people of a 
truth. We hope the meeting wili close the 
| day after to-morrow. It has indeed been a 
favoured scason.” 

Another letter says, “ Our yearly meeting 
| has been a truly good one—it was large and 
much favoured.” 

It closed on the evening of the 2d of sixth 
month. 
| Our beloved friend Joseph John Gurney, 
| was with much unanimity liberated to visit 
| the Society in this land, and expected to em- 
bark on the 8th of the seventh month, in the 
packet ship Monongahela, for Philadelphia. 





| We are desired to state for the informa- 
‘tion of those connected in any way with 
.“ Haverford school,” that the name of the 
| post office has been changed. Letters must 
in future be directed to West Haverford, De- 
_laware county, Pa. 


The Randolph Will Case-—Whe Richmond 
| Whig states that the specialugpart of appeals 
,has affirmed the judgment of the general 
court. Judges Brockenbrough and Mason 
concurring, anc Cabell dissenting. This de- 
‘cision establishes the will of 1821, with the 
| various codicils up to August, 1831, by which 
the slaves of John Randolph are emancipated. 
' ‘The number of slaves thus liberated, as we 


-| have formerly stated, is believed to be five 


‘hundred. 













The yearly meeting of our friends and Diep, at Wilmington, Delaware, on seventh day, 
brethren of London convened on fourth day | the Sth instant, in the 84th year of her age, CaTHaRiNe 


oe as, morning, the 24th of fifth month; the meet. | Rosears, widow of Robert Roberts, formerly of this 


line Sens . | City. 

It has been discovered in France, by M. Chaix, that — ee ne a held eee sR 
the incrustation on the insides of the boilers is totally preceding day. © assembly was | PRINTED BY ADAM WALDIE, 
prevented by mixing clay with the water. The govern-|/arge, more so than usual, owing perhaps to, ADAM Wi 
ment has rewarded the discoverer with 20,000 francs. | the deep interest felt in its proceedings. Its! Carpenter Street, below Seventh, Philadelphia. 


chasms.” 
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